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Unemployment  and  Industrial  Maintenance. 

A  SUMMARY  OF  POINTS. 

Under  capitalism,  goods  are  produced,  npt  because  they  are 
needed,  but  because  the  capitalist  hopes  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
their  production. 

When  there  is  no  prospect  of  profit,  the  capitalist  does  not 
order  goods  to  be  produced ,  however  great  the  need  for  them  may 
be. 

The  worker's  prospects  of  employment  therefore  depend  upon 
the  capitalist's  prospects  of  profit . 

In  other  words,  although  the  capitalist  poses  as  the  "risk- 
taker"  of  industry,  he  really  throws  the  greatest  risk  of  all — 
— unemployment— upon  the  worker. 

The  worker  only  receives  wages  when  he  is  actually  employed . 
If  there  is  not  enough  work  for  him,  he  gets  either  no  wages 
(unemployment)  or  less  wages  (short  time). 

Capitalism  does  yiot  recognise  that  the  worker  has  any  rights 
in  the  industry  he  wbrks  in,  except  the  right  to  wages  when  he  is 
actually  at  work.  ' 

But  the  product  of  industry  is  the  product  of  the  workers' 
labour,  and  he  has  a  right  to  continuous  maintenance  out  of  the 
product  of  his  industry. 

That  is,  the  worker  should  get  his  pay  week  in  and  week  out, 
whether  or  not  the  capitalist  makes  continuous  use  of  his  labour. 

Industrial  maintenance  would  at  once  improve  the  worker's 
•status ,  and  give  him  a  sense  of  greater  security  and  freedom . 

It  would  at  the  same  time  stimulate  higher  production  and, 
by  raising  the  purchasing  power  of  the  workers,  enable  them  to 
"bu}^  the  additional  goods  produced .     It  would  also  lower  prices . 

In  certain  industries,  the  workers  have  already  taken  the 
first  steps  towards  establishing  the  principle  of  industrial  main- 
tenance . 

The  Building  Guilds  are  based  upon  this  principle.  That 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are  being  fought  so  hard  by  the 
Government  and  the  employers. 

The  workers  in  other  industries  can,  if  they  will,  follow  the 
example  set  by  the  Building  Guilds. 

But,  as  Guilds  cannot  yet  be  established  everywhere,  they 
must  demand  industrial  maintenance  from  their  capitalist 
«mplo3^ers . 

Any  acceptable  scheme  of  industrial  maintenance  must  be 
based  on  the  following  principles : — 

(a)  It  must  give  the  workers  continuous  pay  at  the  full 
standard  rate . 

(h)  It  must  be  administered  entirely  by  the  workers  through 

their  own  Trade  Unions, 
ic)  It  must  be  free  of  all  conditions  which  might  hamper  the 

workers  in  gaining  full  control  of  indwitru . 
It  is  YOUR  business  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  your  own 
industry  and  your  ovm  Unioii, 
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On  June  17th,  1921,  there  were  2,028,400  adults- 
registered  as  "out  of  work"  on  the  books  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges .  If  to  these  are  added  the  unemployed  who  were  not 
so  registered ,  the  total  number  out  of  work  at  that  time  certainly 
cannot  be  put  at  less  than  2,500,000.  This  means  that  at  least 
7,500,000  people  found  themselves  deprived  of  their  ordinary 
means  of  livelihood,  and  left,  either  without  resources  at  all,  or 
dependent  on  the  '  'charity"  of  the  State  unemployment  pittance, 
eked  out  in  some  cases  by  Trade  Union  benefits,  and  by  the 
spending  of  the  scanty  savings  of  a  life-time.  The  amount  of 
misery,  of  semi -starvation,  and  of  degradation  of  status  and  loss 
of  self-respect  which  those  facts  involve  is  past  computation . 

In  other  countries,  much  the  same  conditions  existed  at  the 
same  date.  In  every  capitalist  nation,  many  thousands  were 
vainly  seeking  work,  and  those  who  were  in  employment  were 
wondering  when  their  turn  for  dismissal  would  come. 

Why  were  all  these  persons  out  of  work  ?  Not  because  they 
were  shirkers ;  for  they  were  vainly  seeking  for  work ,  and  could 
not  find  it.  Not  because  no  one  had  need  of  their  skill  and  of  the 
useful  products  which  they  might  have  been  producing;  for  the 
whole  world  was  crying  out  in  vain  for  goods,  and  all  the  econo-^ 
mists  were  busy  proving  that  the  workers  of  the  world  did  not 
produce  enough  wealth  to  go  round . 

There  are,  of  course,  special  causes,  mainly  international  in 
character,  which  account  for  much  of  the  abnormal  unemploy- 
ment of  to-day.  Our  rulers,  after  the  world  has  been  wasted 
with  years  of  war,  have  spent  years  more,  not  in  healing  the  sores 
which  war  has  left,  but  in  preventing,  by  the  "peace"  which 
they  have  made  and  by  their  attempts  to  strangle  the  economic 
life  of  both  Germany  and  Russia,  any  effective  recovery  of  inter- 
national trade.  In  seeking  to  punish  Germany  and  to  destroy 
the  power  of  the  Soviets  in  Russia,  they  have  really  punished  the 
British  workers ,  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  under  capitalism 
.on  the  maintenance  of  foreign  trade.  "Reasons  of  State"  have 
thus  made  the  internal  situation  of  this  country  far  worse  than  it 
need  have  been  if  a  real  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore  the 
peace  of  Europe . 

But  "real  peace"  is  a  state  unknown  to  capitalism,  which 
ceaselessly  breeds  economic  rivalries  and  seeks  to  prevent  inter- 
national co-operation.  At  bottom,  the  reasons  for  the  abnormal 
unemployment  of  1921,  and  the  reasons  for  the  normal  unem- 
ployment which  is  recognised  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  present 
industrial  sytem,  lie  in  the  nature  of  that  system  itself.  For  it 
is  a  plain  fact  that  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  persons  wanting 
work  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  mass  of  persons  clamouring  for 
goods  and  services  on  the  other,  is  not  regarded,  in  the  world  of 
capitalist  economy,  as  at  all  a  sufficient  reason  why  those  who 
want  work  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  supplying  the  needs , 
however  pressing,  of  those  who  want  goods  and  services. 
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Production  for  Profit. 

From  the  standpoint  of  capitalist  economics,  the  question 
of  human  wants  is  irrelevant.  It  is  true  that  the  capitalist  does 
not  order  the  production  of  goods  which  he  does  not  expect 
that  he  will  be  able  to  persuade  somebody  to  buy ;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  he  would  be  both  pained  and  surprised  if  it  were  sug- 
gested to  him  that  his  job  was  to  produce  those  things  which  men 
most  need ,  without  regard  to  their  ability  to  pay .  Indeed ,  under 
the  capitalist  system,  he  could  not  do  so  even  if  he  would ;  for  he 
has  to  reckon ,  not  only  with  competitors  at  home  and  abroad ,  but 
also  with  shareholders  and  financiers  whose  sole  interest  in  his 
business  is  to  extract  from  it  the  maximum  return  for  themselves. 
The  individual  employer  is  a  helpless  instrument  of  the  system  in 
which  he  is  involved;  and  it  is  to  the  system,  and  not  to  the 
sinfulness  of  particular  employers,  that  the  evil  is  to  be  traced. 
But ,  wherever  the  blame  may  rest ,  the  fact  is  plain  enough .  The 
sole  reason  for  production  which  is  recognised  in  the  capitalist 
system  is  that  a  profit  can  be  realised.  And  it  is  the  system  of 
production  for  profit  only  that  interposes  a  barrier  between  those 
who  want  work  and  those  who  want  the  goods  and  services  these 
workers  could  provide .  i^^tet"^ 

There  was  a  time  when  the  system  of  production  for  profit 
was  confidently  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  best  test  of  the 
usefulness  of  a  product  or  service  was  the  price  men  were  ready  to 
pay  for  it,  and  that  therefore  he  who  made  most  profit  for  himself 
was  best  serving  the  common  interest.  It  was  said  that  the 
contrast  between  "production  for  profit"  and  "production  for 
use"  was  a  false  contrast,  and  that  the  two  really  coincided  in 
this  best  of  all  possible  economic  systems.  This  argument  can 
still  be  heard  in  the  mouths  of  business  men  and  economists;  but 
it  has  lost  the  old  confident  ring.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  production  for  profit  often  means  no  production  at  all , 
and  results  in  the  normal  existence  of  a  huge  mass  of  unemploy- 
ment in  every  industrialised  community,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
tend that  this  method  really  succeeds  in  satisfying  human  needs. 

The  worker  is  at  once  a  producer  and  a  consumer.  He 
depends  for  his  income,  that  is,  for  his  ability  to  consume,  on 
finding  someone  who  will  employ  him  and  pay  him  wages.  If 
he  can  find  no  one  to  employ  him,  his  ability  to  consume  ceases, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  is  saved  from  starvation  by  his  Union  or  by  a 
State  dole .  But  the  fact  that  his  wages  stop  does  not  lessen  by 
one  iota  his  needs  or  those  of  his  dependents .  He  still  needs  just 
as  much  food,  warmth  and  clothing:  he  still  needs  a  house  over 
his  head  and  the  ability  to  keep  his  household  goods  together. 
If  these  needs  go  unsatisfied  in  the  case  of  a  single  worker,  there  is 
a  manifest  sign  of  the  failure  of  production  for  profit  to  corres- 
pond to  production  for  use. 
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Only  Semi-Starvation. 

Gradually,  there  has  been  extorted  from  the  State  a  small 
measure  of  recognition  of  the  responsibility  of  Society  towards 
the  worker.  Nowadays,  the  unemployed  are  not  normally  left 
quite  to  starve.  They  are  chastised  with  the  whips  of  semi- 
starvation,  but  the  scorpions  of  utter  starvation  are  not  usually 
applied.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  this  "moderation" 
wholly  to  the  growth  of  a  disinterested  benevolence  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  classes ;  for  it  is  clear  ly  due  very  largely  to  the  growth 
in  the  power  of  the  wwking-class  movement,  and  to  the  fear  of  the 
rulers  that  starvation  may  mean  revolt.  Whatever  its  cause, 
it  remains  still  a  miserably  inadequate  provision,  and  does  not 
save  the  worker  from  a  sudden  and  disastrous  degradation  in  his 
standard  of  life  as  soon  as  he  loses  his  job. 

This  degradation  of  the  life-standard  of  the  workers  always 
accompanies  the  growth  of  unemployment.  But  note  the  fact, 
that,  unless  the  worker  and  his  dependents  are  to  starve  utterly 
and  die,  someone  must  support  them,  however  miserably,  when 
no  wages  are  available  for  them .  The  employer  does  not  do  this . 
He  employs  the  worker  when  he  can  make  a  profit  out  of  the  use 
of  his  labour:  but,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made,  he 
flings  the  worker  into  the  street.  The  State  and  the  Trade 
Union  then  step  in,  and  provide  bare  subsistence  until  some  fresh 
employer,  seeing  a  prospect  of  profit,  consents  to  take  the  worker 
on . 

What  is  a    Reserve  of  Labour," 

Think  what  this  means.  The  employer  only  pays  the 
worker  for  the  time  during  which  he  actually  employs  him. 
He  can  work  his  staff  "short  time,"  and  so  cut  down  their  earn- 
ings below  any  reasonable  subsistence  level.  He  can  "  stand 
them  off/'  and  so  deprive  them  of  their  incomes  altogether, 
until  he  wants  them  again.  But,  all  the  time,  he  expects  the 
worker  to  be  ready  and  waiting  for  employment..  He  cuts  down 
his  staff  to-day  and  expands  it  to-morrow,  according  as  he 
expects  the  greater  profit  from  higher  or  lower  production .  And 
it  is  the  worker's  business,  where  there  is  no  work  for  him,  to 
wait  patiently  at  the  factory  gates  and  register  at  the  Employ- 
ment Exchange,  until  the  employer  wants  him  again.  That 
the  worker  should  do  this  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
capitalist  system.  These  unemployed  workers  are  the  "reserve 
of  labour, ' '  upon  which  capitalism  relies . 

Who  is  to  Pay  for  It  ? 

In  other  words ,  the  unemployed  worker  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  the  necessary  personnel  of  capitalist  industry  as  the  worker 
who  is  actually  employed.  The  employer  cannot  do  without 
him;  but  he  repudiates  all  responsbility  towards  him.    Is  this 
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right  ?  The  wages  paid  to  the  workers  wno  are  employed  rank , 
according  to  capitalist  econmics,  as  an  element  in  the  "cost  of 
production."  But  what  about  the  wages  which  are  not  paid  to 
the  workers  who  are  unemployed  ?  If  these  unemployed  workers 
are  a  "reserve  of  labour"  that  is  necessary  to  capitalism,  ought 
not  the  payment  of  wages  to  them  to  be  recognised  as  an  element 
in  the  cost  of  production  just  as  real  as  the  wages  which  the  em- 
ployer pays  to-day!  Guild  Socialists  have  always  contended  that 
it  ought.  They  have  demanded  that  every  worker  who  is  pre- 
pared to  do  service  in  an  industry  necessary  to  the  public  shall 
be  assured  of  continuous  pay  at  the  expense  of  that  industry. 

This  is  the  system  of  "industrial  maintenance"  which  has 
always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  propaganda  of  Guild 
Socialism.  We  maintain  that  the  present  system  enables  the 
capitalist  to  evade  one  of  his  most  vital  obligations,  and  to  make 
profits  out  of  the  labour  of  the  workers  before  he  has  met  the  real 
cost  of  producing  the  goods  which  he  sells.  This  real  cost 
includes  the  continuous  maintenance  by  the  industry  of  the  whole 
body  of  workers  in  it :  But ,  by  paying  the  workers  nothing  when 
they  are  unemployed  or  "standing-off , "  as  well  as  by  docking 
their  pay  when  they  are  on  short  time,  the  employer  makes  them 
pay,  with  such  assistance  as  they  can  get  from  the  State,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  cost  of  production  which  it  is  his  business  to 
meet  before  there  is  any  profit  for  him  to  appropriate . 

Maintenance  an  Industrial  Right. 

There  is  a  big  difference  between  this  demand  of  the  Guild 
Socialists  and  the  claim  which  is  often  put  forward  that  the  un- 
employed workers  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  It  is  upon  industry  directly,  and  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  cost  of  production  taking  precedence  over  all  claims  to  profit, 
that  we  hold  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  unemployed  must  fall. 
It  is  not  a  Stated  charity  that  we  are  demanding,  but  an  industrial 
right,  a  plain  recognition  that  the  workers  in  an  industry  have  a 
claim  to  continuous  maintenance  out  of  the  product  of  their 
common  labour. 

The  recognition  of  this  principle  would  at  once  enhance 
•enormously  the  status  and  self-respect  of  the  workers.  Not 
only  would  it  give  them  that  measure  of  economic  security 
without  which  no  real  social  or  industrial  freedom  can  possibly 
be  enjoyed:  it  would  give  them  this  security  as  a  right  derived 
directly  from  their  position  as  workers,  that  is,  from  their 
will  and  ability  to  do  useful  work.  It  would  thus  give  them  an 
assurance  of  possessing  a  recognised  social  status,  a  sense  of  their 
share  in  the  common  inheritance  of  Society,  and  in  the  function- 
ing of  the  industry  through  which  they  serve  the  communit)^. 
State  maintenance  would  inevitably  give  to  the  worker  a  sense  of 
dependence:  industrial  maintenance  would  give  him  a  sense  of 
freedom .    If  1  belong  to  my  industry,  he  would  be  able  to  say. 
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so  does  my  industry  belong  to  me.  And  the  belonging  in  both 
cases  would  have  a  close  and  definite  relation  to  the  idea  of 
service . 

Short  Time  and  Shorter  Hours. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  effect  which  the  adoption  of 
industrial  maintenance  would  have  on  the  question  of  "short 
time."  At  present,  when  the  worker  is  put  on  "short  time," 
he  loses  an  equivalent  proportion  of  his  earnings :  under  a 
system  of  maintenance  his  pay  would  continue  even  if  full  time 
work  could  not  be  found.  This  would,  in  the  first  place,  give 
the  employer  a  very  excellent  reason  for  so  organising  the  factory 
as  to  make  more  continuous  production  possible:  and,  in  the 
second  place,  it  would  enable  the  problem  of  a  productix  e  power 
in  excess  of  demand  to  be  met  by  the  rational  expedient  of 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour,  without  the  burden  being  flung 
upon  the  worker  of  maintaining  himself  as  best  he  can  during  the 
time  of  depression.  Industrial  maintenance  must  accompny 
any  reasonable  scheme  for  '  'sharing  out  the  work , "  or  reducing 
the  hours  ot  libour  so  as  to  absorb  any  surplus  of  unemployed. 

Who  "Takes  the  Risks?" 

It  is  commonly  urged,  as  a  reason  for  the  maintenance  of 
capitalism  and  as  a  justification  for  the  making  of  private  profit, 
that  under  the  present  system  the  capitalist  takes  the  risks  of 
production.  No  more  ghastly  lie  was  ever  told.  The  capitalist 
risks  only  his  capital,  and  he  usually  seeks  to  cover  his  risks  by  a 
careful  distribution  of  it  among  a  number  of  different  enterprises . 
The  worker,  on  the  other  hand,  daily  risks  his  whole  livelihood. 
If  South  America  buys  fewer  locomotives,  the  value  of  engineer- 
ing shares  may  fall ;  but  the  workmen  who  relied  on  the  building 
of  these  locomotives  for  their  livelihood  lose  at  a  blow  their 
whole  income.  Every  trade  fluctuation  reacts  upon  the  workers 
far  more  heavily  and  immediately  than  upon  the  capitalists. 
The  worker  often  gbes  supper  less:  the  employer  at  the  worst 
need  usually  do  no  more  than  sack  his  gardener,  or  dismiss  his 
chauffeur.  It  is  upon  the  workers  that  the  principal  risks  of 
industry  fall ;  but  the  workers ,  though  they  bear  the  risks ,  have  no 
share  in  the  great  gains  which  frequently  fall  to  the  employer. 

We  are  not  demanding  that  the  workers  should  share  the 
employer's  profits,  as  they  now  bear  the  major  part  of  his  losses. 
We  desire  to  destroy  the  whole  profit -making  system  and  not  to 
include  the  workers  in  it.  But  we  do  demand  that  the  worker, 
who  has  no  desire  to  become  a  profiteer,  should  not  be  made  to 
bear  the  risks  which  result  directly  from  the  profit -making  system . 
We  demand  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  '  'continuous  pay" 
for  every  worker  in  industry  > 
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The  Result  of  Maintenance. 

What  would  happen  if  this  principle  were  recognised  ?  In 
ithe  first  place,  the  employers  in  a  particular  industry ,  treated  as  a 
national  unit,  would  have  to  reckon  into  their  cost  of  production 
the  payment  of  continuous  maintenance  to  all  the  workers  in  the 
industry,  and  would  be  compelled  to  make  provision  for  this 
charge  before  they  could  distribute  a  single  penny  in  profits  to 
their  shareholders.  This  might  mean  an  addition,  taking  both 
2good  and  bad  years  into  consideration,  of  ten  per  cent,  to  their 
wages  bill,  on  the  assumption,  with  which  we  will  deal  in  a 
moment ,  that  the  change  of  system  did  not  cause  any  change  in 
the  organisation  of  the  industry.  In  order  to  meet  this  charge, 
the  employers  would  have  to  put  aside,  in  good  years,  sums  which 
they  now  distribute  in  high  dividends  to  their  shareholders ,  or 
allot  to  open  or  concealed  reserve  funds  which  later  make  their 
appearance  as  extra  dividends  or  as  bonus  shares.  A  business 
which  now  seems  to  have  made  ten  per  cent,  profit  one  year  and 
(five  the  next,  would  then  be  seen,  after  meeting  the  legitimate 
charges  upon  it,  including  the  charge  lor  maintenance,  to  be 
entitled  only  to  five  per  cent,  in  each  year.  The  other  five  per 
cent.,  which  the  employers  now  pocket  at  the  workers'  expense, 
would  go  to  the  maintenance  fund  of  the  industry. 

Stabilising  Production. 

But  would  not  the  adoption  of  this  system  bring  about  big 
changes  in  the  organisation  of  the  industr}^  itself?  At  present; 
especially  since  the  growth  of  industrial  combinations  among 
capitalists,  employers  are  constantly  making  calculations  which 
involve  either  an  expansion  or  a  restriction  of  the  output  of  their 
works.  Will  it  pay  us  better,  they  say,  to  keep  prices  low  and  so 
sell  a  large  quantity  of  our  products,  or  to  raise  our  prices  at 
the  cost  of  reducing  our  output?  In  making  such  a  calculation, 
the  employer  acts  in  strict  accordance  with  current  business 
morality  if  he  adopts  the  course  which  is  the  more  profitable  for 
himself  and  for  his  shareholders.  And,  with  the  growth  of  com- 
bines, there  is  an  ever -increasing  tendency,  amply  illustrated  in 
the  Report  of  the  Government  Committee  on  Trusts,  for  the 
associated  employers  to  prefer  the  method  of  restricting  output 
and  working  for  an  assured,  if  narrowed,  market  in  which  they 
can  sell  at  a  high  price,  to  the  method  of  extending  their  produc- 
tion and  relying  for  their  profits  on  a  larger  turnover  at  a  smaller 
margin  of  profit  for  each  commodity  sold.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  in  which  a  particular  firm  is  actually  paid  a  handsome 
compensation  by  a  trust  for  refraining  from  production. 

The  growth  of  the  practice  of  '  'restriction  of  output"  on  the 
part  of  the  employers  is  very  relevant  to  the  question  we  are  dis- 
cussing, that  of  industrial  maintenance.  For  to-day,  when  an 
employer  or  a  combine  makes  the  calculation  mentioned  above, 
•an  essential  element  in  it  is  the  "saving"  of  wages  which  will 
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result  from  a  lowering  of  production.  It  pays  the  employer  best 
to  produce  little  at  a  high  selling  price,  because,  if  he  does  so, 
he  can  drastically  cut  down  his  wages  Bill.  He  can  sack  so  many 
of  his  workers,  and  put  so  many  more  on  short  time,  and  thus 
escape  all  liability  for  their  maintenance,  and  for  the  havoc  in 
many  working-class  households  which  is  caused  by  his  action  in 
"restricting  output."  But,  if  the  right  of  these  workers  to 
maintenance  at  the  industry's  expense  is  recognised,  at  onc^  he 
boot  is  on  the  other  foot .  For  the  employers  in  the  industry ,  if 
they  then  decide  to  restrict  output  in  order  to  raise  or  to  maintain 
prices,  are  compelled,  out  of  the  sums  which  they  receive  for  the 
reduced  quantity  of  products,  to  pay  the  whole  wage  bill  which 
would  have  been  incurred  if  the  industry  had  been  working  up  to 
its  full  capacity.  In  these  circumstances,  it  would  usually  pay 
them  to  increase  output  even  at  lower  prices  rather  than  to  main- 
tain in  idleness  a  large  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the  industry. 

Industrial  maintenance  thus  offers  a  direct  stimulus  to  in- 
creased output  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  And,  as  it  is  the 
organised  employers,  far  more  than  the  organised  workers,  who 
restrict  the  output  of  commodities  to-day,  there  is  hope  in  this 
stimulus  of  a  real  increase  in  the  amount  of  goods  available  for 
distribution.  Moreover,  if  the  workers  are  receiving  continuous 
pay,  they  will  have  more  money  with  which  to  buy  the  goods 
which  are  produced  ,  and  the  employer  will  thus  more  readily  find 
a  market  for  the  increased  output  of  his  factory.  "Over-pro- 
duction," that  is  the  production  of  goods  which  those  who  need 
them  have  not  the  money  to  buy,  and  "under-consumptioU; " 
which  is  the  reverse  side  of  the  same  situation,  will  thus  alike  be 
cliecked,  and  a  more  even  balance  between  production  and  con- 
sumption will  be  established . 

Will  Prices  be  Higher  ? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  will  not  the  effect  of  "industrial  main- 
tenance" be  to  raise  the  prices  of  all  commodities,  because  the 
employer  will  simply  add  the  fresh  charge  imposed  upon  him  to 
the  selling  price?  During  the  war,  when  purchasers  were  clam- 
ouring for  far  more  of  almost  every  commodity  than  could  be  made 
available,  this  might  have  been  so ;  but,  under  normal  conditions, 
industrial  maintenance  would  have  rather  the  opposite  effect. 
It  would  practically  compel  the  employers  to  produce  as  nearly 
as  possible  up  to  the  full  capacit}^  of  their  plant,  and  they  would 
only  dispose  of  the  commodities  so  produced  by  keeping  prices 
low;  for  it  is  well-known  that  the  quantity  of  a  commodity  for 
which  there  is  an  effective  demand  grows  in  proportion  as  the 
price  falls.  If,  therefore,  the  employers  sought  to  recoup  them- 
selves by  raising  prices,  they  would  be  worse  off  than  before; 
for  they  would  be  left  with  unsaleable  commodities  on  their 
hands . 
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Or  Employers  Go  Out  of  Business? 

But,  if  this  is  so,  will  not  the  effect  of  ''industrial  mainten- 
ance" be  even  more  dire?  Will  it  not  drive  the  employer  out 
of  business  altogether  ?  A  las ,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  employ- 
ers will  be  so  obliging  as  to  abdicate  if  the  principle  of  '  'industrial 
maintenance"  is  adopted.  We  are  not  putting  our  proposal 
forward  as  an  infallible  and  instantaneous  method  of  ending 
capitalism,  but  as  a  means  both  of  greatly  improving  the  status 
and  economic  position  of  the  workers  under  capitalism,  and  of 
strengthening  them  for  more  decisive  assaults^  upon  it.  The 
capitalist  system,  we  fear,  would  be  able  so  to  readjust  itself  as 
to  incorporate  the  principle  of  maintenance  without  thereby 
involving  its  own  instant  dissolution .  Profits  would ,  we  believe , 
be  reduced,  and  the  self-confidence  of  the  workers  increased ;  and, 
when  the  battle  for  emancipation  was  again  joined,  it  would  be 
joined  on  terms  far  more  favourable  to  the  workers:  but  there  is 
no  scheme — either  ours  or  anyone  else's — which,  by  a  simple 
reform,  will  bring  the  workers  straight  to  the  millennium.  The 
road  to  freedom  is  uphill  to  the  very  end. 

We  are  not  saying  that,  if  the  principle  of  maintenance  were 
suddenly  applied  to  all  industries  to-day,  the  readjustments  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  in  all  cases  easy  to  bring  about. 
The  artificial  depression  in  which  industry  is  plunged  at  the 
present  time ,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  suicidal  international  policy 
which  our  rule)rs  are  pursuing,  has  created  problems  with  which 
some  of  our  industries  are  helpless  by  themselves  to  deal .  It 
would  probably  be  necessary,  out  of  general  taxation,  to  apply 
a  subvention  to  the  various  industries  towards  the  meeting  of  the 
maintenance  charge  during  the  period  of  readjustment .  But  this 
does  not  mean  that  such  a  subvention  would  cost  the  State  as 
much  as  the  inadequate  provision  which  it  now  makes  for  the 
unemployed  by  the  method  of  compulsory  insurance .  Nor  does 
it  in  any  way  invalidate  the  general  principle.  Even  if  sub- 
ventions are  needed  in  the  early  stages,  every  worker  can,  and 
should,  be  assured  at  once,  from  his  industry,  of  that  continuous 
pay  which  is  both  his  human  and  his  economic  right. 

If  Capital  Fights. 

But,  sound  as  this  principle  may  be,  is  there  any  real  chance 
that  it  will  be  conceded  ?  Will  not  the  capitalists ,  realising  that 
this  involves  a  serious  inroad  on  their  profits  and  also  a  very  great 
strengthening  of  the  economic  position  and  sense  of  security  of 
the  working  class ,  use  every  ounce  of  strength  that  they  possess 
in  opposing  any  such  concession  ?  It  may  well  be  that  they  will 
do  so ;  but  cannot  the  same  be  said  of  every  proposal  for  change 
which  really  offers  any  prospect  of  bettering  the  position  of  the 
workers?  Reforms  which  leave  the  relative  postions  of  the 
opposing  classes  in  Society  unchanged  the  ruling  classes  niay ,  with 
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comparative  readiness,  be  induced  to  accept,  but  any  proposal 
that  really  menaces  the  class -structure  of  present-day  Society  is, 
we  agree,  likely  to  meet  with  very  strenuous  resistence.  We 
are,  however,  quite  unable  to  understand  why  this  should  be 
regarded  as  a  reason  for  not  pressing  the  demand .  If  we  press  for 
nothing  that  we  do  not  expect  easily  to  obtain,  we  shall  claim 
nothing  that  is  worth  having ;  and ,  if  we  say  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  press  for  anything  short  of  complete  revolution,  because 
nothing  worth  having  will  be  conceded  without  revolution,  then, 
even  if  the  reason  is  sound,  we  shall  find  ourselves  without  an 
army  to  lead  forward  to  revolution.  We  must  press  for  the 
measure  which  we  see  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  rescue  the  work- 
ers from  their  present  degraded  condition,  whether  we  believe 
that  it  will  be  hard  or  easy  to  get  what  we  want,  And,  if,  in 
doing  so,  we  find  the  capitalists  obstinately  resisting  a  clearly 
necessary  and  justifiable  change,  because  they  feel  that  it  men- 
aces their  economic  supremacy,  we  shall,  at  the  worst,  have 
found  the  best  possible  means  of  bringing  home  to  the  minds  of 
the  workers  the  naked  truth  about  the  present  economic  and  social 
system . 

Achievements  to  Date. 

We  put  forward,  then,  industrial  maintenance  as  one  of  the 
demands  which  should  be  most  insistently  and  immediately 
pressed  by  the  whole  working  class  movement.  Already,  in 
certain  instances ,  that  movement  has  taken  a  few  very  hesitating 
steps  towards  the  recognition  of  the  principle.  For  instance, 
when  the  railway  workers  succeeded  in  securing  the  concession  of 
the  "guaranteed  week,"  they  were  winning,  not  maintenance, 
but  an  essential,  though  small,  step  towards  it  which  has  since 
stood  them  in  good  stead  in  their  opposition  to  the  companies' 
efforts  to  introduce  short -time.  The  dockers,  who  have  suffered 
as  heavity  as  any  section  of  workers  from  the  evil  of  casual  em- 
ployment ,  have  at  least  won  the  '  'guaranteed  day . ' '  The  miners 
secured  during  the  war  the  concession  that  the  "war  wages" 
paid  to  them  under  State  control  should  be  continuous,  and 
should  be  paid  even  when  the  miner  was  thrown  out  of  work 
through  no  fault  of  his  own.  And,  most  important  of  all,  in  the 
cotton  industry  during  the  war  a  special  levy  was  imposed  on  all 
employers  whose  mills  were  working  at  more  than  a  minimum 
pressure  for  the  partial  maintenance  of  those  workers  who  were 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  restriction  of  output  imposed  by 
war  conditions.  Moreover,  the  partial  maintenance  thus  con- 
ceded was  paid  over  to  the  Trade  Unions,  and  administered  by 
them  to  all  workers  who  were  entitled  to  it,  Unionists  and  Non- 
Unionists  alike. 

These  are  actual  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  maintenance.  They  fall  very  far  short  of  the  full 
recognition  of  it  which  the  workers  are  beginning  to  demand, 
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:and  in  some  cases  they  are  only  temporary  concessions ,  while  in 
others  they  are  now  being  destroyed  by  the  employers ,  who  see 
in  the  growth  of  unemployment  the  prospect  of  taking  away  from 
the  workers  even  that  scanty  measure  of  protection  which  they 
now  possess .  But  certain  Unions  have  already  realised  the  need 
to  go  further,  and  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  maintenance 
for  all  workers  in  their  industries .  The  most  notable  plan  of  this 
kind  is  the  scheme  for  the  industrial  maintenance ,  at  full  standard 
rates  of  wages ,  for  all  workers  in  the  waterside  transport  industry . 
This  scheme ,  drafted  by  the  Transport  Workers '  Federation ,  has 
been  placed  before  the  port  employers,  who  have  been  asked  to 
give  effect  to  it  in  fulfilment  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Dockers'  Court  of  Inquiry  in  1920  that  a  complete  scheme  of 
industrial  maintenance  for  waterside  workers  should  be  devised. 
There  may  well  be  a  stern  struggle  before  the  dockers  before  they 
can  succeed  in  getting  this  right  recognised ;  but  it  is  a  struggle 
that  is  far  more  worth  while  than  most  of  the  industrial  conflicts 
in  which  the  Trade  Unions  find  themselves  engaged. 

Why  the  Building  Guilds  are  Attacked. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  demand  for  industrial  mainten- 
ance appears  also  very  clearly  in  the  struggle  which  has  centred 
Tound  the  development  of  the  Building  Guilds .  When  the  organ- 
ised workers  in  the  building  industry  determined  to  demand  the 
right  to  serve  the  public  directly,  under  conditions  of  full  indus- 
trial self-government  and  on  a  basis  which  would  eliminate  all 
forms  of  profit ,  they  based  their  offer  to  build  at  cost  price  all  the 
houses  the  public  required  on  the  full  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  industrial  maintenance.  Their  own  past  experience  had 
taught  them  that  no  decency  of  life  or  sense  of  assured  status  in 
the  community  was  possible  for  the  building  operative  under  the 
old  bad  conditions  of  casual  employment.  They  therefore 
insisted,  as  the  first  condition  of  their  ofter,  that  every  worker  for 
the  Building  Guilds  should  be  assured  of  continuous  pay,  in  rain 
or  shine,  in  employment  or  in  unemployment.  With  consider- 
able difficulty,  the  recognition  of  this  principle  was  secured  in  the 
Guild  contracts  which  were  at  length  accepted  by  local  authorities 
and  sanctioned  by  the  Ministry  of  Health.  But  the  employers, 
who  at  first  regarded  the  idea  of  the  workers  organising  a  self- 
governing  service  of  their  own  as  a  wild-cat  scheme  which  would 
certainly  break  down ,  soon  changed  their  tune  when  they  found 
that  the  Guilds,  after  meeting  the  cost  of  industrial  maintenance, 
were  building  houses  for  the  people  at  far  less  than  the  prices 
which  the  employers  were  seeking  to  exact.  They  then  brought 
all  their  force  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  smashing  the  Guilds, 
and  they  induced  the  Ministry  of  Health  to  refuse  to  sanction  any 
further  Guild  contracts. 

The  point  round  which  this  contest  between  the  building 
ivorkers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  employers  and  the  capitalist 
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Government  on  the  other  centres  is,  simply  and  solely,  industrial 
maintenance.  The  employers  protest  that  the  Guilds  must  not 
be  allowed  to  give  continuous  pay  to  their  workers ,  because  they 
realise  that  the  concession  of  continuous  pay  changes  the  status 
of  the  worker,  and  that,  if  the  principle  is  accepted  in  one  part  of 
the  industry,  they  will  not  be  able  to  resist  its  application  to  the 
industry  as  a  whole .  They  know  that  the  power  of  capitalism 
depends  on  keeping  the  worker  in  a  permanent  condition  of  in- 
security and  subjection,  and  they  rightly  see  in  the  rise  of  the 
Building  Guilds ,  based  on  the  principle  of  industrial  maintenance » 
a  challenge  to  the  whole-class-system  of  Capitalist  production. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason  why  the  organised  workers  should 
both  rally  to  the  Building  Guilds  in  their  endeavour  to  establish 
the  principle  of  industrial  maintenance,  and  seek,  by  the  methods 
most  convenient  in  each  industry,  to  apply  that  principle  through- 
out the  whole  world  of  Labour. 

Why  not  Guilds  for  Public  Work  ? 

It  is  for  the  workers  in  each  industry  to  work  out  their  own 
detailed  plan  of  action ,  while  it  is  for  the  whole  working  class  to 
stand  solidly  united  in  support  of  the  plan  which  the  workers  in 
each  industry  devise  to  meet  their  own  case.  In  some  instances, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  workers  to  give  a  strong  irhpetus  to  the 
demand  for  industrial  maintenance  by  following  the  good  exam- 
ple which  the  Building  Guilds  have  set.  There  is  a  great  mass 
of  public  work,  in  addition  to  house -building,  which  could  be 
carried  out,  with  huge  saving  to  the  public  and  with  greatly 
inproved  conditions  for  the  workers,  if  the  Trade  Unions  in  the 
industries  concerned  would  form  Guilds  there  also  and  offer  their 
service  to  the  public  on  the  same  terms  as  those  under  which  the 
Building  Guilds  are  how  at  work.  These  terms  are  production 
for  the  public  at  cost  price,  carried  out  under  conditions  of  full 
democratic  self-government  and  with  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  industrial  maintenance.  Why  should  not  all  road -making, 
bridge -building,  afforestation,  and  indeed  every  form  of  public 
work  be  carried  out  under  these  conditions  ?  The  sole  reason  why 
this  is  not  the  vital  issue  of  the  hour  is  that  the  workers  concerned 
in  these  services  have  not  yet,  like  the  building  operatives,  come 
forward  with  a  definite  offer  and  compelled  the  public  to  accept 
it  by  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  industrial 
democracy  to  capitalist  profit -monger ing.  If  the  workers  would 
realise  the  opportunity  which  lies  open  to  them  here,  they  could 
at  once  threaten  the  dominance  of  capitalism  by  showing  their 
ability  to  organise  industry  on  a  better  basis. 

Of  course ,  these  offers  of  service  would  not  be  readily  accepted,, 
any  more  than  the  Building  Guilds  are  now  finding  the  road  to 
industrial  emancipation  made  smooth  for  their  feet.  Capitalism 
is  interested,  not  in  serving  the  public  well,  but  in  making  profits ; 
and  any  plan  that  menaces  profits  will  be  vigorously  opposed. 
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whatever  manifest  benefits  it  may  offer  to  the  public.  But  here 
again  is  only  a  reason  the  more  for  the  working-class  to  press  its 
demand  with  all  its  force.  For  what  it  will  be  demanding  will  be 
simply  the  right  to  use  its  skill  and  organising  ability  in  the 
public  service,  and  not  for  the  profit  of  the  ruling  class.  The 
fact  that  there  will  be  determined  opposition  from  the  capitalists 
and  the  Government  which  serves  capitalism  means,  not  that 
it  is  useless  to  make  the  demand ,  but  that  it  must  be  backed  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Trade  Union  Movement,  and  that,  in 
exerting  its  strength  to  break  the  capitalist  resistance,  Labour 
must  make  the  whole  community  understand  that  the  right  which 
it  is  seeking  to  enforce  is  the  right  of  service . 

Demand  Full  Maintenance.  ' 

Besides  taking  action  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the  example 
,which  the  Building  Guilds  have  set,  the  workers  must  make  the 
demand  for  industrial  maintenance  from  the  capitalist  employers . 
The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Transport  Workers '  Federation  is  an 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  this  demand  can  be  formulated ,  and 
every  Union,  no  matter  what  its  industry,  ought  to  formulate  a 
similar  scheme,  varying  the  precise  details  according  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  the  industry.  But  in  no  case 
ought  the  workers  to  stand  for  less  than  the  principle  of  full  indus- 
trial maintenance — that  is,  continuous  pay  at  the  standard  rate 
in  periods  of  unemployment  as  well  as  of  employment,  and  when 
short  time  is  being  worked  as  well  as  when  they  are  busy  for  a  full 
week.  What  the  worker  wants,  and  what  he  has  a  right  to  de- 
mand ,  is  the  banishing  for  ever  of  the  economic  insecurity  which 
at  present  makes  a  mockery  of  the  claim  that  he  is  "fere."  He  j 
demands,  for  the  sake  of  his  wife  and  children  as  well  as  for  him-  ' 
self,  an  assured  and  recognised  status  in  the  community,  and  that 
status  he  can  only  have  when  his  right,  as  a  worker,  to  continuous 
maintenance  out  of  the  product  of  industry  is  fully  conceded. 
When  the  workers  fight  for  the  recognition  of  this  principle,  they 
are  fighting  for  a  fundamental  human  and  economic  right.  The 
wage-system,  which  depends  on  keeping  the  worker  in  a  condi- 
tion of  permanent  and  degrading  insecurity,  is  no  less  a  form  of 
slavery  than  the  chattel -slavery  which  it  has  replaced.  And 
there  is  no  way  of  ending  the  wage-system,  or  of  securing  for  the 
workers  real  freedom ,  that  is  not  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
the  right  to  maintenance  and  economic  security  for  every  worker . 

Trade  "fluctuates"  now,  and  workers  are  periodically  con- 
demned to  unemployment  and  at  best  semi -starvation,  not  be- 
cause these  fluctuations  are  necessary  or  because  human  needs 
vary  greatly  from  time  to  finle,  but  because  of  an  economic 
system  throughout  the  world  of  capitalism  which  is  based  on  the 
principle  of  production  for  private  profit.  There  is  no  royal  road 
to  freedom  which  does  not  involve  the  utter  destruction  of  that 
system ;  but  is  not  the  first  step  on  the  right  road  a  firm  insistence 
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by  the  workers  on  their  right  to  continuous  maintenance  out  of 
the  fruits  of  industry?  Will  not  the  demand,  strongly  enough 
made,  do  more  than  any  other  to  compel  a  fundamental  re-making 
of  the  economic  system ?  Guild  Socialists  believe  that  it  will; 
and  that  is  why  they  place  it  in  the  forefront  of  their  immediate 
programme . 

Administered  by  Trade  Unions  Alone. 

There  are  certain  points  which  it  will  be  essential  to  safe- 
guard in  any  scheme  for  the  adoption  of  industrial  maintenance 
which  the  Trade  Unions  in  the  various  industries  may  put  forward . 
The  most  vital  point  is  that  of  Trade  Union  administration .  Any 
scheme  of  industrial  maintenance  that  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  work- 
ers must  be  administered  completely  through  the  Trade  Union 
organisations.  If  the  employers  or  the  State  were  allowed  to 
administer,  or  to  have  a  hand  in  administering,  a  scheme  of  this 
sort,  there  would  be  manifest  dangers  that  the  independence  of 
the  workers  might  be  undermined,  and  that  industrial  mainten- 
ance, instead  of  proving  an  important  step  on  the  road  to  indus- 
trial freedom,  might  result  'n  a  security  which  would  subject  the 
workers,  even  more  than  to-day,  to  capitalist  domination. 

The  workers  must  therefore  insist  that  all  forms  of  industrial 
maintenance  shall  be  administered  by  the  Unions,  and  that  the 
sums  levied  upon  the  various  industries  in  order  to  provide  main- 
tenance shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Unions  for  distribution  among 
the  workers.  There  is  nothing  impracticable  in  this  proposal; 
for  this  was  the  course  actually  adopted  in  the  cotton  industry 
during  the  war.  The  cotton  Trade  Unions  during  the  war  dis- 
pensed the  benefits  provided  under  the  Cotton  Control  Board, 
not  only  to  their  own  members,  but  also  to  the  non-Unionists 
employed  in  the  industry.  The  workers  must  insist  that  this 
shall  be  the  case  with  any  scheme  of  industrial  maintenance  that 
is  accepted. 

Control  the  Exchanges . 

Not  only  must  the  Unions  administer  unemployment  benefit^ 
they  must  also ,  if  they  are  to  make  this  administration  effective , 
secure  complete  control  over  the  working  of  the  Employment 
Exchanges .  The  Exchanges  should  be ,  as  they  have  been  in  some 
other  countries,  notably  in  France,  not  State  organisations,  run 
by  bureaucrats,  subservient  to  the  employers'  interests,  but 
institutions  completely  administered  by  the  Trade  Unions  them- 
selves, which  would  thus  secure  an  effective  control  over  the 
supply  of  labour.  Such  a  change  in  the  organisation  of  the  Ex- 
changes would  be  the  natural  accompaniment  of  the  adoption  of  a 
scheme  of  maintenance  on  the  lines  proposed. 

No  Concessions  to  the|Employers . 

In  the  third  place ,  the  workers  must  resist  any  attempt  which 
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may  be  made  by  the  employers  or  the  State  to  grant  industrial 
maintenance  only  under  restrictive  conditions  which  would  hamper 
the  freedom  of  Trade  Union  action,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
assumption  by  the  workers  of  an  increasing  control  over  industry . 
The  employers  have  sometimes  put  forward  schemes  for  the  pro- 
vision of  unemployment  pay  on  an  industrial  basis,  coupling 
with  this  proposal  the  demand  for  concessions  from  the  workers, 
such  as  the  acceptance  of  payment  by  results,  the  abolition  of 
all  so-called  "restrictions  on  output,"  or  the  abandonment  of 
the  demand  for  control .  Needless  to  say ,  no  such  conditions  can 
be  tolerated  by  the  working-class  movement.  Maintenance  is 
demanded  as  a  right ,  and  as  a  legitimate  charge  upon  the  industry , 
and  not  as  a  benefit  to  be  conferred  in  return  for  concessions  which 
the  workers  can  be  called  upon  to  make  in  other  directions. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  industrial  main- 
tenance is  that,  if  it  is  adopted  in  the  form  which  is  suggested  in 
this  pamphlet,  so  far  from  retarding  the  development  of  workers 
control  in  industry,  it  will  be  a  very  material  help  towards  it. 
It  will  aid  greatly  in  the  decasualisation  of  labour,  and  every 
worker  knows  that  casual  labour  is  one  of  the  great  obstacles  in 
the  way,  both  of  any  improvement  of  the  immediate  economic 
position  of  the  workers,  and  of  the  pushing  of  the  demand  for 
effective  control  in  industry.  Industrial  maintenance  will  com- 
pel a  re -organisation  of"  the  various  industries,  which  will  elim- 
inate casual  labour .  The  Labour  Movement  has  long  recognised 
that  decasualisation  is  an  essential  step  towards  any  improve- 
ment in  the  status  of  the  worker ;  and  the  close  connection  between 
the  decasualisation  of  industry  and  industrial  maintenance  must 
be  fully  recognised . 

A  Step  Towards  Better  Organisation. 

Moreover,  industrial  maintenance,  in  bringing  about  de> 
casualisation  and  a  better  organisation  of  the  various  industries , 
should  also  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  movement  for  im- 
proved Trade  Union  organisation .  It  will  drive  all  the  workers 
engaged  in  the  various  industries  together,  and  will  in  that  way 
give  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement  for  Union  by  industry.  At 
the  same  time,  it  will  necessitate  close  working  arrangements^ 
between  industries,  and  will  in  that  way  stimulate  closer  com- 
bination among  the  various  industrial  Unions  which  it  will  help 
to  create.  Guild  Socialists  have  always  recognised  that  Union 
by  industry,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  brought  about  in  face  of  the 
present  chaos  of  Trade  Union  organisation,  is  a  necessary  step 
towards  control ;  and  this  furnishes  another  instance  of  the  close 
connection  between  the  propaganda  of  control  and  industrial 
maintenance .  All  these  points  will  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  workers  in  any  particular  industry,  when  they  are  drawing 
up  a  scheme  to  suit  their  own  particular  case . 
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One  or  All  ? 

But  will  industrial  maintenance  come  about  through  separate 
schemes ,  forced  by  the  workers  upon  the  employers  in  the  various 
industries,  or,  in  a  more  comprehensive  way,  through  legislation, 
imposing  the  obligation  of  maintenance  upon  every  industry? 
It  will  be  far  better  if  it  comes  about  in  the  latter  way ;  for  what 
is  wanted  is  not  that  the  workers  in  afew  particular  industries 
«hould  establish  the  right  for  themselves,  while  leaving  the  work- 
ers in  other  industries  in  their  present  position  of  economic 
insecurity,  but  that  the  obligation  of  maintenance  should  be  im- 
posed immediately  throughout  the  whole  range  of  industries  and 
services.  The  workers,  however,  will  have  to  take  things  as 
they  find  them,  and,  if  one  industry  is  able  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  maintenance  before  the  workers  as  a  whole  are  able  to 
enforce  a  universal  scheme  for  all  industries,  it  should  by  all 
means  do  so,  provided  that  the  scheme  which  it  adopts  is  one 
which  will  fit  in  with  a  general  system  when  the  time  comes  for 
I  he  universal  application  of  the  principle.  The  adoption,  under 
such  conditions,  of  industrial  maintenance  in  one  or  two  indus- 
tries would,  indeed,  probably  serve  as  a  very  material  help  in 
securing  its  further  extension  throughout  the  whole  range  of 
'industry. 

The  Simple  Right  of  the  Worker. 

The  workers  are  sick  of  doles  and  charity,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called.  They  are  sick  of  going  cap  in  tiand  to  the 
State  in  order  that  it  may  protect  them  from  starvation ;  for  they 
know  that  the  Government  is  a  faithful  servant  of  capitalism,  and 
will  succour  them  only  enough  to  prevent  them  from  revolting 
and  to  preserve  their  lives  for  future  exploitation.  They  are 
seeking,  not  a  charity,  but  the  recognition  of  a  right,  and,  if 
capitalism  cannot,  or  will  not,  concede  that  right,  it  is  not  the 
workers ,  but  capitalism  itself,  that  must  give  way .  The  right  of 
which  the  workers  demand  the  recognition  is  simple :  it  is  merely 
that,  when  a  man  is  willing  to  work  at  his  trade  for  the  public 
service,  that  trade  shall  be  so  organised  as  to  find  for  him  work 
to  do,  or,  if  it  fails  in  this,  shall  pay  him  the  income  to  which  he 
is  entitled  as  a  Willing  worker.  The  State  bond-holder  gets  his 
interest  regularly,  though  he  does  no  service  for  it.  Shall  not 
the  worker,  who  is  prepared  to  do  his  day's  work,  get  his  income 
regularly  too?  To  deny  him  this  is  to  treat  him,  not  simply  as 
an  inferior  being ,  but  as  a  mere  commodity ,  a  thing  without 
^  rights — in  fact ,  a  slave .  Chattel-slavery  has  been  abolished  :  now 
^  it  is  wage  slavery's  turji.to  go.  ;  And  a  necessary  step  towards  its 
destruction  is  the  recognition  for  all  workers  of  the  right  to  con- 
tinuous maintenance  out  of  the  product  of  their  common  service . 
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